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ContTaGcious DIsRASR. 


Tn last week’s issue a plea was advanced by 


Mr. G. Elmes for the re-introduction of the Tubereu- 
losis Order. Doubtless this is urgently needed ; but 
whether it is practicable is a more open question. 
Just now the whole island is grievously underman- 
ed with veterinary surgeons, especially in country 
districts. In addition, veterinary responsibilities 
are increasing, and will continue to increase for 
some time. 

We know that a considerable rise in equine con- 
tagious disease in consequence of demobilisation is 
practically certain. That alone may overstrain an 
already hard-worked profession. Moreover, rabies 
and foot-and-mouth disease are threatening us 
daily; and at any time may become widely dispersed. 
Foot-and-mouth disease in particular might find 
too few veterinary surgeons in the country to deal 
with it effectively. 

No doubt the Board will re-impose the Tubercu- 
losis Order the moment they believe it can be satis- 
factorily worked. We have never been threatened 
with such an amount and variety of contagious dis- 
ease; and just now we are certainly numerically 
insufticient to deal with its possibilities. The con- 
ditions of the country as a whole and its veterinary 
resources are probably well understood at the 
Board; and we may expect energetic action to be 
taken as soon as possible. There is an immense 
amount of work waiting to be done against tuber- 
culosis and several cther diseases; but it is doubt- 
ful whether much more than we are doing already 
can be attempted until the veterinary forces of the 
Kingdom are brought back into line for civil work. 


Tue NoMINATIONS. 


Since the list appeared in our pages last week, the 
‘names of two fresh candidates, and of two others 
for re-election have been added, so that there are 
now fourteen candidates for eight vacancies. Of 
the two new men, the best known probably is Prof. 
Craig, of Dublin. As a skilled anatomist he is 
known throughout the profession, and for years 
past he has taken an active part in the large and 
influential association, the V.M.A. of lreland, which 
includes the leading practitioners of Dublin and 
neighbouring counties. Mr. J. B. Tutt is a practi- 
tioner of standing who is well-known in the South 
of England, and has frequently given his support as 
a practitioner in questions of professional interest. 

The list to date will be found on another page. 


THe Brotoaicat oF THE ASCARIS 
LUMBRICOIDES AND ALLIED FORMS. 


B. H. Ramson and W. D. Foster have published 
an article upon this subject (Bull. Ist. Inst. d’Agr), 
The biological cycle of the A. lumbricoides, the 
common intestinal round-worm of man, and of 4. 
suum or A. sulla, very common in the intestine of 
the pig, has recently been studied by F. H. Stewart 
of the Indian Medical Service. Despite their 
different names, these worms are the same parasite, 
or else are so closely alike that they cannot be dis- 
tinguished morphologically. The general opinion 
is that the infection of man or of the pig with 
Ascaris results from ingestion of the eggs of the 
parasite, but Stewart's researches led him to the 
conclusion that it is necessary that the eggs should 
first be ingested by rats or mice, that in these hosts 
the embryos issue from the eggs, and undergo some 
migrations and transformations inherent to their 
development, till, passing into the feces or saliva 
of the mice or rats, they contaminate fodder or 
other material eventually ingested by man or by 
the pig, which constitute the final hosts. Ramson 
and Foster have reviewed the repeated experiments 
of Stewart, and from them, from those of other 
workers, and from their own, they reach the follow- 
ing conclusions :— 

The development of A. lumbricoides and forms 
closely related to it is direct, and does not necessi- 
tate an intermediate host. The eggs, when ingested, 
open in the gastro-intestinal tube; the embryos, 
however, do not at once take up a residence in the 
intestine, but migrate to various other organs, 
among which are the liver, spleen, and lungs. In 
the case of the ascaris of the pig, the migratory 
larve may be found in the luggs within a week, 
and meanwhile have undergone considerable devel- 
opment and growth. From the lungs the larve 
migrate into the trachea, and thence into the eso- 
phagus by way of the pharynx, This migration into 
the trachea may be verified in pigs, as also jn arti- 
ficially infected mice and rats, only a week after in- 
fection. Reaching the intestine a second time after 
their passage through the lungs, the larva, if in a 
host adapted to them, presumably settle in the in- 
testine and complete their development until ma- 
turity is reached. If in a host not adapted to 
them, such as the mouse or rat, they quickly pass 
out of the host with the feces. 

Serious invasions of the lungs by Ascaris larve 
produce grave pneumonias, which often have fatal 
results in mice and rats. This cause appears to 
have induced death in a sucking-pig one week after 
being made to ingest many Ascaris eggs. It is not 
improbable that pulmonary diseases in babies, suck- 
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ing pigs and other young animals, may often be 
attributable to ascarides. The fact that the larve 
invade the lungs, as also other organs, in addition 
to the gastro-intestinal tube, and may cause a 
serious and even fatal pneumonia, indicates that 
these parasites have a greater pathogenic capacity 
than has hitherto been supposed. 


Age is a very important factor in determining the | m 


susceptibility to infestation by ascarides; and the 
susceptibility diminishes greatly as the age of the 
host advances. This accords with the well known 
fact that infection by Ascaris is especially common 
in babies and sucking animals, while it is compara- 
tively rare in men and in adult swine.—-(La Clinica 
Veterinaria). 


THE WORK OF THE BRITISH ARMY 
VETERINARY CORPS AT THE FRONTS. 


By Maj.-Gen. Sir FrepK. SMITH, K.C M.G., C.B., F.R.C V.S. 
( Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts) 


When invited to deliver an address on the Veterinary 
Service in War, I doubted the necessity for so doing, for 
the subject had already been dealt with by Capt. Fair- 
holme in 1915, by Lt.-Col. Rainey of the Army Veter- 
inary Service in 1917, and by Capt. Gualtrey of the 
Remeunt Service in 1918. To Capts. Fairholme and 
Galtrey my Corps is indebted for their appreciatory 
criticisms, while the public is under the obligation of 
receiving from their pens a picture of the veterinary 
care of animals in war which must have come as a 
revelation in humanity and organisation. 

The popular conception of the Veterinary Service in 
war, prior to 1914, was not very creditable to human 
intelligence. I well remember a scientific friend ex- 
pressing surprise that any organisation for the care of 
sick and wounded animals in war was necessary or prac- 
ticable ; he had a notion that something might be done 
for them during peace, but in the complexity of events 
associated with war nothing of a practical nature was 

ssible, and the animals mnst be left to chance. Per- 

aps there were others of equal mental ability who 
thought the same, while it is certain that to the public 
generally the idea of any special organisation for the 
veterinary care of animals in war was altogether un- 
known. One of the objects of this paper is to show 
that the conse: vation of animal life in war is of para- 
mount importance. It has not always been so regarded ; 
up to and including the war in Sonth Africa the hfstory 
of the veterinary care of Army animals is sad reading, a 
story of suffering, misery and losses which can only fit- 
tingly bedescribed as appalling. Humanitarian, and per- 
haps also financial, considerations are responsible for the 
change which has been wrought during the past sixteen 

ears. I should not like it to be thonght that the Veter- 
inary Service was in any way responsible for this in- 
difference. The veterinary reports furnished after every 
campaign for generations past dwelt upon the absence 
of a!l arrangements for the care of the sick, and the 
wastage resulting therefrom. They made suggestions 
for the future, and indicated the necessiry organisation, 
but as a n tion we are naturally slow to adopt new 
ideas, and inteusely conservative ; yet it is well known 
that disease and death are always more costly than 
health and efficiency. 

We have, I am sure, to thank the factor of public 
opinion for the great change which has been brought 
oheiate For the best part of a century the same powerful 
lever has been working in the interest of the soldier, 


whose conditions of life have changed beyond all recog- 


nition. If we wish to learn the lot of the*soldier intwar 
during the past and preceding centuries we have only to 
turn to the pages of Fortescue’s “ History of the British 
rrmy.” How any men ever survived the absence of all 
organisation for their preservation and subsistence in 
little short of a wonder. Army animals have now 
had applied to 1hem similar measures to those which 
have been found so suecessful and economical with 


en. 
I have little donbt that there are many people who 
date the origin of the veterinary art from late in the 
nineteenth century, whereas. as a matter of fact, it is as 
remote in the history of the world as the beginning of 
historic times. I propose, very briefly, to take you over 
the ground, not only with the object of showing the 
antiquity ot the veterinary art, but also of indicating 
the important part played in its development, during 
the early centuries of the Christian era, by veterinarians 
who were associated with the Army. 

The earliest extant works on the diseases and injuries 
of horses belong to the fourth century of our era, and 
were written by army veterinarians of the Byzantine or 
Eastern Roman Empire, the chief of whom was one 
Apsyrtus, veterinarian in the army of Constantine the 
Great. The fourth century was not, however, the real 
starting-point of veterinary knowledge ; there is ample 
evidence to show that there were skilled men in the 
times of Ancient Greece. Xenophon had written on the 
care and maragement of cavalry horses 800 years earlier 
than the time of Apsyrtus, and we know that his views, 
though twenty-three centuries old, are true to-day. 
Aristotle, who was contemporary with Xenophon, de- 
voted the eighth book of his history of animals to a 
consideration of veterinary medicine; he wrote, of 
course, as a layman. The Romans, on the other hand, 
were not skilled in medicine or surgery ; in fact, for five 
centuries the medical art was unknown in Rome, until 
they borrowed from Greece. If this was the condition 
of affairs in human practice, it is easy to understand the 
position of veterinary medicine. Varro, a soldier, who 
wrote in 36Bc., and who appears to have explored 
every brancy of human knowledge, refers to the ancient 
Greek veterinarians as “Hippiatroi.” He was evidently 
familiar with their works, of which, unfortunately, 
nothing remains. He himself wrote on the diseases of 
animals, and it is doubtless due to such men that the 
Roman Army, in the second century of our era, possessed 
an infirmary for sick animals known asa “ Veterinarium.” 
But Columella spoke of the “ Veterinarins,” or animal 
physician, in 428.0, The irritating word veterinary is 
therefore extremely old ; it disappeared with the final 
collapse of the Western Roman soma and is not met 
with again until the year 1528, though it does not appear 
in England until the closing days of the eighteenth 
century. 

Among the contemporaries of Apsyrtus was one 
Chiron, whose work on veterinary medigine has come to 
light only in recent years. Shortly after Apryrtus there 
lived a lawyer and gif'ed veterinarian, by name Hierocles, 
fragments of whose letters survive, and of whose works 
on diseases I have been fortunate enough enough to find 
two previously unidentified manuscripts in the British 
Museum. 

Inspired by these gifted men, Vegetius, the Western 
Roman General, who flourished about the middle of the 
fifth century, wrote his remarkable treatise on “The 
Veterinary Art.” He was not only a soldier, but a man 
of letters. Vegetius stands out in bold relef in the 
Western Roman Empire; deploring the low state of the 
veterinary art in Italy, he telis us that the study of ani- 
mal diseases was regarded as a mean and contemptible 
occupation. Theugh 1500 years have passed since that 
was written, public opinion on this question has under- 
gone very little change. The work of Vegetius may be 
read with interest to-day; he is very modern in some of 
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his views, such, for instance, as the absurdity of regard- 
ing outbreaks of disease as being evidence of Divine 
wrath. He urges the public in these cases to place their 
faith in medical aid, rather than in incantations and 
charms. 

It is fortunate that, amid the disruptive influences of 
the following 1000 years, the work of Vegetius was 
spared. It was among the earliest books printed in 
Europe, being published in 1528. Two years later, what 
was left of the MSS. Byzantine veterinary writers, 2.e., 
Apsyrtus, Hierocies, and their many correspondents, 
was published in Paris, under the orders of Francis L., 
the title theu given to the collection being “The Hip- 

iatrica” How these manuscripts got to Paris is un- 

nown ; probably, with many others, they were brought 
from Constantinople to Italy by the Greek scholars who 
fled at the fall of the Eastern Empire, and thence carried 
to France as loot during the Franco-Italian wars, 1t is 
interesting to note that a copy of the fragmentary manu- 
scripts of these early Byzantine veterinary authorities is 
regarded as one of the literary treasures of the world. 

This rapid, and necessarily very incompl-te, outline 
will help to show you that the foundations of the veter- 
inary art are not of recent laying, but belong to the 
history of the ancient world. As mizht be expected, 
army requirements stimulated interest in the matter. 
It was precisely during this period of the Hippiatrica, 
i.e., the fourth century, that masses of cavalry were 
coming inte existence, and largely replacing infantry in 
the line of battle. The growth of the cavalry arm, and 
the development of veterinary medicine and surgery, 
were not a mere coincidence. 

I must not occupy your time by giving an account of 
the veterinary art trom the Renaissance to the present 
day ; but one important epoch in its history) in this 
country cannot be passed be passed over. In the last 
days of the eighteenth century—to be precise. 1791—a 
French refugee established a veterinary school in 
London, on the model of those then existing in France. 
Thus, for the first time in England, properly trained 
men were supplied for the veterinary care of horses. 
The opening of this school was welcomed by officers 
commanding mounted branches of the army. Troop 
horses had been decimated by contagious diseases, and 
the sole advisers were the ignorant farriers. Within 
five years of the opening of the London school, com- 
missions in the army were given to its graduates. This 
was the beginning of the Army Veterinary S rvice, the 
development of which must occupy our attention fora 
few minutes, in order that its positioa at the present day 
may be understood. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, and for many 
years afterwards, regiments were practically the private 
property of their colonels. It was they who engaged 
the necessary technical staff, such as surgeons and veter- 
inary surgeons. aud these officials, it is interesting to 
note, were actually remunerated by certain stoppages 
from the soldiers’ pay. The Government of those days 
starved the army in every way, and insisted on its being 
self*supporting. 

The method of caring for the sick animals of regi- 
ments on service was very simple. If they were not too 
ill to walk they were led along with the baggage ; if too 
ill they were left behind to look after themselves. Nor 
peed we be surprised at this primitive arrangement, 
when much the same system was employed in the case 
of the men. The long years of peace which foilowed 
Waterloo were not calculated to develop ei her the 
medical or veterinary branches of the army. Peace 
routine was simple: every regiment bad its own separ- 
ate accommodation for sick men and horses, and its 
own doctors and veterinary surgeons. The nurses in 


both cases were the untrained soldiers of the regiment. 
The Crimean campaign revealed the impossibility of 


attempting the regimental treatment of the siek and 
injured. The lesson had to be learned that sick men 
and horses are of no fighting value, a clog on mobility, 
and that the sooner they are moved into hospitals away 
from their regiments, the better for both regiments and 
patients. 

For years after the Crimean War, thinking men in 
the medical service of the army were ever pressing for- 
ward a scheme by which the medical officers of the army 
were to be drawn from regiments, and converted into a 
homogenous body with subordinate technical staff under 
their own control, and hospitals under their own man- 
agement and administration. Bitter and prolonged was 
the opposition to reforms of such obvious utility and 
humanity, but gradually each point was conceded until 
ihe Army Medieal Corps was born. I need not refer to 
its magnificent work, nor the extraordinary manner in 
which it has controlled disease. It has recently been 
shown that in previous wars, from ten to fifteen men 
have died of disease to one who has died at the bands 
of the enemy ; in the present war, one man has died of 
a to every ten whose death was caused in the 
field. 

It is self-evident that a scheme suitable for sick and 
wounded soldiers was capable of being adapted to the 
requirements of sick army animals. The Veterinary 
Service urged that its scattered and impotent compo- 
vents should be formed into a single body under its own 
officers, and given facilities for dealing with disease and 
injury on an organised basis. This scheme has taken 
nearly forty years to accomplish, and the only qualifica- 
tion | possess tor appearing before you to-day is that I 
am the one survivor at present in active eet 
though as a “dug out”—who has witnessed the entire 
transformation, and, further, 1 have been privileged to 
assist in its construction. 

It is a remarkable fact that the people who are most 
anxious for the suppression of disease are those whose 
financial interests would appear to suffer seriously by 
its obliteration. More than two thousand years ago, 
Plato wrote that medicine was the science of - health. 
The present position of preventive medicine in this 
country is due solely to the persistent hammering by the 
medical profession, which has resulted in the enormous 
improvement in the health of the nation, but much 
remains to be done. It may not be known to you that 
statistics have recently been published, which show that 
only one man out of every three in the prime of. life is 
capable of being passed fit for service in the front line ! 
This national reproach is far more difficult to deal with 
than unsoundness in horses, but even there, where the 
matter is under the direct cmtrol of the individual 
breeder, little but indifference has, in the past, been 
shown to the laws of heredity, so far as the.affect the 
question of disease or transmissibility of unsoundness. 
The serious prevalence of consumption among our dairy 
stock is another reproach, of the removal of which at 
present there is no indication. Yet such is*possible. 

The fact is that the public do not appear to be seri- 
ously interested in the prevention of disease. Far other- 
wise is it in the question of treatment ; they love medi- 
cine, especially nostrums, for which they are cheerfully 
prepared to pay the Exchequer £200,000 a year in 
stamp duty alone! Similarly, the entire function of 
the veterinary profession, according to the publie view, 
is the treatment of disease. I am anxious tovremove 
this erroneous conception. and to impress upon you that 
its great office is pr vention. From the date of the first 
Army Veterinary Service in 1796, the campaign against 
disease has been going on. As we bave seen, it: was the 
»ppalling losses due to contagious diseases among’ troop 
horses which created the Service, and within a few years 
of its formation matters had improved beyond »tecog- 
nition. 
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Every step in the fight against disease has to be based 
upon precise scientific knowledge. Very occasionally a 
truth is obtained by accident, as, for example, the pro- 
tection afforded against smallpox by inoculation with 
cowpox, but accidental discoveries are rare. It was the 
patient study of the mosquito, flea, louse, and bed-bug 
which showed their connection with malaria, plague, 
trench fever, and typhus. It was the study of certain 
— of blood-sucking flies and ticks which revealed 
the true nature and origin of a series of plagues which 
still remain incurable, and are capable of destroying the 
whole human and animal life of « sub-continent. 

I am endeavouring to show that the importance of 
veterinary hygiene and veterinary preventive medicine 
has been overlooked by the public. These play the 
largest part in the work of the Army Veterinary Service, 
for the chief losses among animals in war are not due 
to battle casualties, but to disease and injury. Con- 

ious diseases have to be guarded against by the care- 
ful inspection of all animals, their introduction tnto the 
Service has, if possible, to be prevented, and should they 
gain admission, their early detection and obliteration is 
of paramount importance. In times of peace this is not 
difficult, but in war it is otherwise, for not — are the 
risks of infection much greater, but the facilities for 
proper inspection are infinitely less perfect. Moreover, 
there is a daily risk of fresh infectious material being 
introduced by the constant influx of new animals to 
replace wastage. 

juries are controlled by a precise knowledge of how 
they are produced. Let me illustrate this point, which 
otherwise would appear to be a mere platitude. Sore 
backs, sore shoulders, head-rope galls, and kicks from 
other animals, are among the prolific sources of injury 
in the field. The trained eye can recognise at a glance 
an ill-fitting saddle or collar ; it can recognise a head- 
rope so fastened that it is bound to cause injury, and 
can prescribe means of restraint for kicking horses which 
considerably limit their activities. Knowledge of this 
kind is designated “horsemastership,” and the man who 
possesses it is a valuable asset to the State. He must 
also understand how horses should be fed, acquire an 
acquaintance with the various foods employed, and the 
elementary principles of nutrition. He must always be 
learning, for these questions are not so simple as might 
appear, and the knowledge cannot be acquired by read- 
ing. An apprenticeship of five years under a 
horsemaster is necessary, in order to gain a working 
acquaintance with the subject. Two thousand three 
hundred years ago Xenophon wrote that the eye of the 
master makes the horse fat. This is an axiom in horse- 
mastership, for there is — of taking the 
place of constant supervision. e must remember that 
when animals are tied “4 they cannot look after them- 
selves. (To be continued.) 


NORTH MIDLAND 
VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 
(NatTionaL V.M.A.—NorTHERN BraNncp). 


A meeting was held at the Grand Hotel, Leopold 
Street, Sheffield, on Tuesday, December 17th. 

Prior to the meeting the members present were enter- 
tained to tea by the Sheffield Members of the Associa- 


tion. 

The following were present :—Messrs. W. Collinson, 
President, T. C. Fletcher, M. Robinson, and F. L. 
Somerset, Past Presidents, R. Hudson, Vice-President, 
J. S. Lloyd, Honorary Secretary, H. Thompson, Honor- 
ary Treasurer, and T. Bowett, G. J. Furness 8. E. 
Sampson, and C.S. Smith. Mr. J. Malcolm Armfield 
was present as a visitor. 

Before beginning the business of the meeting, the 
President proposed a vote of condolence with the Hon- 


orary Secretary in the loss he had sustained by the 
death of his daughter, which was carried in silence by 
the members standing. Mr. Lloyd thanked the uembers 
for their vote. 

The Minutes of the last meeting having been printed 
and published, were taken as read, and on the vote of 
Mr. Thompson, seconded by Mr. Robinson, were adopted. 
The report of the Council Meeting held on October 15th, 
was read by the Honorary Secretary and “signed by the 
President. 

Apologies for inability to be present were received 
— Messrs. Ludlow, Murgatroyd, Nixon, and Wheat- 
croft. 

ELecTIon oF OFFICERS. 


Mr. F. L. Somerset proposed and Mr.'Smith seconded 
that the retiring President, Mr. W. Collinson, be re- 
elected. This was carried unanimously, and Mr. 
Collinson thanked the members for his re-election. 

Mr. FurRNEss proposed and Mr. Rosprnson seconded 
that the other Officers be elected en bloc.as suggested 
in the Minutes of the Council, and this was carried. 

In effect the Officers for the year 1919 will be as 
follows :— 

President : Mr. W. CoLLinson. 

Past President: Mr. T. C. Fletcher. 

Vice-Presidents : Messrs. R. Hudson and S. H. Nixon. 

Hon. Secretary: Mr. J. 8. Lloyd. 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. H. Thompson. 

Auditors : Messrs. 8. E. Sampson and W. Murgatroyd. 

Council : Officers Ex-Officio, and Messrs. Bowett, 
Furness, Marrison, Robinson, Smith, and Somerset. 


VETERINARY FEEs. 


After some discussion it was agreed that the fees 
decided upon at the last meeting should stand. This 
practically amounts to an increase of 50% upon pre-war 
charges. 

Regarding fees paid by Insurance Companies, it was 
unanimously agreed that the lowest fee to be accepted 
should be 5/- : mileage to be charged extra if the distance 
travelled is over three miles, it being understood more- | 
over, that special visits should not be made in connection 
with these cases, but that the examination should be 
made when the practitioner was in the neighbourhood. 


Notes ON CasEs. 


In the absence through illness of Mr. S. H. Nixon, 
who had promised some “ Notes on Interesting Cases ”, 
it was decided to proceed with the subject, and the 
President called upon members generally to carry on the 
discussion. 

The PReEsIDENT related the facts of an interesting case 
of Tetanus. He injected ant-tetanic serum into the 
near jugular vein and this caused the animal consider- 
able uneasiness, sweating, etc., which in a short time 
passed off. The next morning he fouud the opposite 
fore leg considerably swollen, as if the animal had an 
attack of Lymphangitis. The mare recovered from the 
Tetanus, but the leg continued swollen and she only 
moved with difficulty. The animal was forodd to use 
the leg and ultimately did well. 

He also gave an account of a Skye terrier which was 
brought to his premises for board and left three weeks, 
whilst in his possession being exercised only on the 
chain. The animal was sent home and also exercised 
from there on the chain but soon developed symptoms 
like Strychnine poisoning. It was prec wd that the 
animal had been fed on the flesh of a cow that had been 
treated with Nux Vomica. The dog died but no analysis 
was made. He wondered whether the symptoms were 
due to the Nux Vomica. 

Messsrs. FURNESS and SoMERSET remarked that they 
thought dogs were very susceptible to Strychnine. 

Mr. SoMERSET also mentioned the case of a Persian 
cat which had stoppage of the bowels, and in which he 
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attempted to give an enema but found he could not 
insert the syringe. There was a history of a foreign body, 
and under the X Rays a needle was discovered. It was 
not possible to remove the needle, and the cat had to be 
destroyed. 

Mr. ARMFIELD mentioned a case of vomiting ip the 
horse through the nose and mouth. 

The Honorary Secretary stated that he had seen 
a case of vomition in the horse caused by eating 
young clover. Theonly treatment given was chlorodine 
and bi-carbonate of soda, and when he visited the 
animal the next morning he found it quite healthy. 

Mr. R. Hudson had seen a case due to feeding on 
mangolds, but in this case the animal died. A _post- 
mortem examination was made and it was found that 
there was no rupture of the stomach, but its contents 
were of a very fluid nature. 

The PRESIDENT mentioned Lang’s treatment by the 
stomach tube and the administration of sodium chloride 
solution, and stated that he had passed a cattle probang 
in a case Of distended stomach with good results. 

Mr. THompson related the history of several horses 
which had been “tubed” in which he had seen quanti- 
ties of water passing down ths trachea into the lungs 
whilst drinking. No evil results seemed to follow. 

Mr. Hupson had treated abscess through 
the tracheotomy tube with good results. 


LYMPHANGITIS. 


Mr. FLETCHER initiated a discussion, and wished to 
know if anyone had used common salt for treating such 
cases, and particularly where the leg remained consider- 
ably swollen after the acute symptoms had passed off. 

Mr. Somerset stated that he had good results in such 
cases with sulphate of soda. 

Mr. THompson and Mr. Furness thought work or 
forced exercise was wanting. 

The Hon. SEcRETARY stated that he had good results 
from two drachm doses of Aloes every other day, but 
considered nething would decrease a thiek leg once 
fibrous tissue had been formed. 

The treatment adopted by Mr. Furness was to give a 
dose of physic (aloes) followed by doses of Iodide of 
potass twice daily. 

Mr. Sampson did not like big doses of aloes in old 
old horses ; his experience being that they often proved 
fatal. He generally gave Hyposulphite of soda. 

The PRESIDENT, on the other hand, stated that he 
gave a first dose of five drachms of Aloes, and repeated 
it in 48 hours. As soon as the action of the Aloes had 
passed off he put the animals to work. 

It was generally agreed amongst the members present 
that lymphangitis is not now so common as before the 
war, and some of them thought this was probably due 
to the absence of beans in horse-food mixtures. 

Mr. THOMPSON stated he had lymphangitis in batches 
owing to the horse having been fed upon carrots. 

Mr. SoMERSET mentioned a case of an ambulance 
horse that had had lymphangitis about six times. He 
was afterwards sold to a grocer who kept him in poor 
condition and gave him hard work, with the result that 
he was now free from the disease. While doing the 
ambulance work he had a first attack of lymphangitis 
which was treated with six drams of aloes followed by 
nitrate of potass, and put to work. The next week, or 
in a short time after, another fore leg was attacked and 
was successfully treated in the same way. Repeated 
attacks, however, left a thick leg behind. He thought 
lymphangitis was something like gout. 

Mr. ARMFIELD mentioned a case where fibrous tissue 
developed to such an extent as to interfere with the 
action of the flexor tendons, causing the animal to have 
an over-shot fetlock. 

Mr. FLETCHER wanted to know is anyone had seen 
lymphangitis of the bowels. 


Mr. Hupson thought a probable cause of lymphangitis 
was plugging of the iliac arteries. 

The Hon. Secretary considered that the symptoms 
of lymphangitis as shown by pain and sweating of the 
leg was due to inflammatory action in the lymphatic 
vessels, and considered that the swelling afterwards was 
due to inability of the lymphatics to carry away the 
exudations. 

INTERESTING SPECIMENS. 


Mr. Sampson showed the superior maxilla and pad of 
a three-year old bull affected with actinomycosis m the 
upper palate. He administered 20 grains of Bin-iodide 
daily, and painted the mass with carbolised phenol. The 
growth increased, and involved the nostrils, and in con- 
sequence the bull had to be slaughtered. A post-mortem 
examination revealed the anima! to be also affected with 
advanced tuberculosis. {Since the date of the meeting, 
the specimen from the bull has been submitted to Sir 
John M‘Fadyean for his examination, and he has re- 

rted that the disease was undoubtedly actinomycosis. 

he animal was thus suffering from two diseases at the 
same time.| He had been bought for stock purposes in 
the North of England, and he wondered whether he had 
been a tuberculin “reactor.” He bad known several 
good bulls which had been bought cheaply and after- 
wards found to be tuberculous. In his opinion it pointed 
to the fact that these bulls had been tested probably for 
overseas trade, but having failed to pass the test, were 
sold in this country for stock purposes. 

Mr. Sampson also continued his remarks from a pre- 
vious meeting regarding the case of a bull with one 
testicle. Attempts had been made to get the seller to 
return part of the purchase money, but he declined to do 
anything as the condition was not hereditary. He 
thought it would interest the members to know that 
this bull was now serving cows with scccess. 


A vote of thanks to the President concluded an 
interesting meeting. 
J. S. Luoyp, Hon. Sec. 


TEACHERS AS COUNCILMEN. 


To the Editor of “ The Veterinary Record.” 


Dear Sir,—The Editorial in your issue of the 1st inst. 
appears to be a combination of two efforts—to stifle 
criticism of the Council of the R.C.V.S., and to laud and 
magnify the qualifications and abilities of teachers, or, 
as you call them, “Schoolmen,” as Councillors. If I may 
be allowed your hospitality, | wish to state most can- 
didly, that I do not think that the, opinions which you 
advance and espouse so emphatically, are supported by 
the majority of the profession. 

A correspondent, who is obviously only expounding his 
own views, expects, and is allowed considerable latitude 
therein, as it is not of great consequence, whether he is 
voicing the collective views of his fraternity, or merely 
playing a solo; but in the editorial of a professional 
paper one expects an expression of opinions, which 
although probably conservative, are also unbiassed and 
tolerant ; qualities that are not conspicuous in the 
article I refer to. 

To speak of criticism of the Council as, “ Indulging in 
general disparagement,” and as a “ Vagary,” and “ Dero- 
gatory,” savours more of the ponderous and theatrical 
magnificence ef the Petty Sessions, than of the editorial 
sanctum, and it will indeed be a sad day for the pro- 
fession if we must withhold our views, lest we incur the 
chastisement of the editorial rebuke. 

What you also term with magnificent scorn, “ this 
sort of thing,” appears to be that zoological curio, po pu- 
larly known as a mare’s nest, which, although seldom 
seen, is hardly worthy of the editorial thunder. You 
proceed to repudiate a view, which I am net aware has 
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been seriously advanced, that “teachers of the Council 
care for nothing beyond school and examination ques- 
tions ;” although I am prepared to admit unreservedly 
that they may be as interested in the general policy of 
the Council as much as any other class,it would indeed 
be passing strange, if they did not consider these ques- 
tions, in whieh they are presumably well versed and 
highly interested, of paramount importance, and who 
shall say, that from their point of view, they are not 
right? This much may be granted, but that, “they 
would still be indispensable,” requires some swallowing. 

Word values change with the times, and the most 
striking contemporary instances of such change, may be 
found in the recently ubiquitous words, “contemptible,” 
and “indispensable,” the former, used as a noun to 
imply a character almost beautified in its modere mean- 
ing, and in its pre-1914 sense, as a fitting adjective to 
qualify the latter in its “tribunal” usage. I should be 
loath to apply the latter meaning to the teacher Coun- 
cillors, but, with no ill-will, submit that it is as accurate 
as your description, and equally ridiculous. 

Your next statement, “ Matiers which profoundly 
affect the future of the profession, are quite as im- 
‘portant as anything concerning its present; and the 
most aggressively “energetic,” practitioner can hardl 
claim that he and his kind are so well fitted to deal wit 
them as school men,” is to point, with a vengeance. 

Had here had the benefit of an interlocutor, to 
cry forth that classic aphorism, “ That’s the stuff to gi’e 
em,” I do not think that even the most brazen of those 
ignorant nonentities, the aggressively energetic practi 
tioners, would have dared to speak again on the subject, 
unless perhaps, with great humility, to recant his for- 
mer absurd, and heretical opinions. As I make no pre- 
tentions to be either aggressive or energetic, may I ask 
you to substantiate this new dogma ? 

By what process of second sight, occultism, necro- 
mancy, or alchemy are the “schoolmen ”—(like Council- 
men, a strange and cumbrous union, savouring of the 
Hun principle of compounding words)—enabled to see 
into the future, any farther than other practitioners, 
aggressive or otherwise? And why are “he and his 
kind” less fitted to deal with such matters than the 
teachers ? 

With lavish hand, in the best demagogic manner, you 
propose to distribute what is not yours to dispose of, 
ze. the seats on the Council, when you state, “the 
interests of different schools occasionally clash, and it 
is therefore desirable that each should have at least one 
representative.” One is grateful that you should have 
limited the number, for if your argument is sound it 


‘it might seem only reasonable that the schools should 


have two, or three, or more represeptatives each. 
It is well that you have previously givén the knock- 


‘out blow to the aggressively energetic practitioner, 
otherwise he, with that crude coarseness typical of “ he 


and his kind,” might ask what on earth the clashing of 
differeat school interests has got to do with the Council. 
Or even suggest that the floor of the National Sporting 
Club is a more suitable arena for the settlement of these 
squabbles. 

The statement that, ‘‘These reasons alone render a 
good school representation imperative,” is rendered nu- 


-gatory by the fact that few eo will accept’ them as 


‘reasons, bnt only as a grossly biassed and pragmatic 
‘expression of opinion, unsupported by facts. 

"The query, “ But who has greater opportunities of ob- 
taining such knowledge (of the necessities of the pro- 
‘fession) than he” (the teacher)? is answered:to your 
own satisfaction by your statements, that :— 

(a) “He works ina large city where he may meet 


‘many more Veterinary Surgeons than are to met 


with in any country district.” 
This is truism, and is equally applicable to all his fellow 
seitizens in the profession. 


(6) “Often his work,—especially if he is a patholo- 
gist or clinician, brings him into contact with veterin- 
arians much farther atield.” 

The bringing into contact may be conceded, but, that 
the necessities of the profession are the chief subjects 
of discussion may be queried : it is much more likely 
that when the subject of consultation is settled, that 
politics, racing, or vintages, are the topics discoursed 
on. Readers of Shakespeare will have observrd, that 
when two or three men are gathered together, the con- 
versation generally turns upon the fair sex : may 1 with 
great timidity and ali humility, (if my query is not so 
irreverent as to verge on the profane)—ask, if it is not 
just possible, that on the occasion of these meetings our 
intellectual giants do not sometimes also revert to type, 
and exchange a few pleasantries on, “ The Ladies, God 
bless them.” 

(c) “Often also, he keeps in touch with many of his 
old students ; and this in time, greatly extends his pro- 
fessional acquaintance.” 

This also is true, but like the former point, does not 

imply any widening of knowledge of professional needs, 
and if indeed in both cases, such needs are the only 
topics of conversation, the knowledge acquired is only 
second hand, and is merely the crumbs which fall from 
the table of knowledge, of the general practitioner. 
(d) “The truth is that hardly any man is so well 
able to gain a wide and intimate knowledge of the con- 
dition and requirements of the profession as a teacher, 
especially if in a large school.” 

Having thus given the coup-de-grdce to the smaller 
schools and their representatives. the field is somewhat 
clearer ; it would however have been simpler to limit 
your advocacy in the first case solely to a large repre- 
sentation of teachers from the largest school, whichever 
that may be, and to let the smaller fry disappear into 
oblivion, along with aggressive and energetic practition- 
ers, and those from the country, who are denied the 
mental sustenance and enrichment, which are appar- 
ently only to be found in large cities. 

(e) “ Compared with his opportunties, those possess- 
ed by the great majority of practitioners are insignifi- 
cant.” 

This is highly debatable, but even if correct it must 
be stated, that is not the number of opportunities given, 
but the manner in which they are made use of that 
counts, and unless evidence is produced to enable us to 
judge on this point, many, like myself, will consider 
your statement of doubtful value. 

(f) “Add to this the tact that teachers are usually 
men of more than average natural ability ; and it is easy 
to understand their potency in the Council chamber.” 

This is sufficient to finally choke off anyone with a hide 
less pachydermatous than that of Lord Haldane, but as 
it is well known that fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread, I propose to have a rush. 

If you mean that teachers, like other veterinary sur- 
geons, are of more than the average ability of men out- 
side the profession, I heartily agree, but if you wish to 
assert, that teachers are of a higher ability than their 

rofessional brethren, your views are only spared from 
ing dedicated as an insult to the profession, by their 
erude absurdity. 

Your final paragraph is so ingenuous, and’so very 
definitely non-committal, as to o worthy of ranking 
with Counsel’s opinion. 

I wish to emphasise that I have nothing but the best 
of good feelings towards the teachers in our schools : in 
great part their devoted services are not performed in 
the lime light, and probably their great work for the 
welfare of the profession is apt to be overlooked, especi- 
ally those whose names are seldom brought to our notice. 
I feel sure that many teachers must possess qualities 
which render them peculiarly well fitted as Councillors, 


not because, but rather, one might say, in spite:of, the 
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fact that they are teachers. Had you limited your 
advocacy to that point, I should not have ventured to 
emerge from my obscurity, but, that teaching is a prime 
qualification for a seat on our Council, is a doctrine 
which I cannot subscribe to. 

It has been stated of lawyers, that, “they see too 
much of life in one way, too little in another, to make 
them safe guides in practical matters. Their experience 
of human affairs is made up of an infinite number of 
scraps cut out of other peoples lives.” These words 
may with equal truth be applied to teachers. 

Mankind has frequently been divided into classes : in 
the early days of the Christian era, the dividing line 
parted the sheep from the goats. P. G. Woodhouse 
classsfies mankind as men who can stop dog fights and 
men who can not do sp. 

Rudyard Kipling’s division is, Human Beings and 
Germans, but apparently your cleavage 1s the separation 
of science from brute force, when you divide the pro- 
fession into “teachers,” and “the great majority of 
practitioners.” 

Itis with the greatest reluctance that I assume the 
office of press correspondent, for which I possess neither 
inclination nor aptitude, but as I regard your attack on 
the great majority of the profession, and your unfavour- 
able comparison of their abilities with those of the 
teachers, as being in the most questionable taste, I feel 
impelled to enter tht lists, in defence of myself and my 
non teaching colleagues, at whom you have so contemp- 
tuously, thrown down the gage. 

It was, I believe, Disraeli, wh» delivered the delight- 
ful dictum, that, “The worst of great thinkers is that 
they always think wrong,” and it would be charitable tc 
assume, that the wrongness of your views is solely due to 
the greatness of your thoughts.—I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
A. B. Matrinson, Major, R.A.V.C., 
Commandant School of Farriery. 
Woolwich, S.E. 18. 5/2/19. 


[We print the foregoing as a contribution to the 
argument; it is amusing, but it occupies much space, 
and it does little to elucidate the main question, upon 
which there is a distinct difference of opinion—Is it 
desirable that the teaching colleges should be repre- 
sented at our Counci! board ? } 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 


War Office, Jan. 30 
The following dispatch has been received by the Secre- 
tary of State for War :—~ 


General Headquarters, Salonika, Nov. 1, 1918. 


My Lord,—I have the honour to submit here a list of 
the names of the Officers whose services I desire to 
bring to your Lordship’s notice for gallant condnct and 
distinguished services rendered during the period from 
March 1, to October 1, 1918. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
G. F. Lt.-Gen., 
Commanding-in-Chief, British Salonika Force 


Col. (temp. Brig.-Gen.) F. Eassie, ©.B., €.M.G., D.8.0. ; 
Temp. Capt. (actg. Lt.-Col.) D. O. Turnbull, p.so. ; 
Temp. Capt. T. B. Harries; Maj W. L. Harrison, 0.B.r., 
F.R.C.V.S. (T.F.); Temp. Capt. A. A. Higgins (died) ; 
Temp. Capt. G. N. Jull; ‘Temp. Capt. H. B. Kauntze ; 
Temp. Capt. G. Moir, 0.B.8., R.C.v.8 ; Capt. R. H. 
Penhale (Tt.F.): Temp. Cap'. J. Richardson ; Capt. 
(actg. Maj.) P. R A. Thrale (1-.F.). 


War Office, January 31. 
The following dispatch has been received by the Secre- 
tary of State for War :— 


General Headquarters, Sept. 30, 1918. 
ee Lord,—I desire to record my appreciation of the 
excellent services rendered by the Officers included in 
the list I am forwarding with this Dispatch, during the 
period from December 1, 1917, to July 31st, 1918. 
I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
your Lordship’s obedient servant, 
J. L. Van Deventer, General-Commanding-in-Chief, 
East African Force. 


Strarr—Temp. Capt. F. J. McCall, M.c., 
Capt. A. M. Howie, s.A.v.c. 


Kxtracts from London Gazette, 
Wak Orrick, WaITEHALL, Jan. 30. 


Reautar Forces. Royvat Army VeTeRINARY Corps 


Capt. F. W. C. Drink water (7.F), to be actg. Maj. whilst 
holding the appt. of D.A.D.V.S. (Nov. 1, 1918). 
Temp. Lts. to be temp. Capts.:—S. H. Pettifer, J. J. 
Clune, G. P. Kennedy, J. P. A. Morris (Jan. 15). 
Jan. 31. 
Temp. Capt. T. A. Huband, F.R.¢.v.s., relinquishes his 
commn. (Jan. 7,) and retains the rank of Capt. (Sub- 
stituted for notification in Gazette, Jan. 6. - 
eb, 3. 


Maj. and Bt. Lt.-Col. W. A. Wood relinquishes the actg. 
rank of Col. on ceasing to hold the appt. of D.D.V.S. 
(Nov. 22, 1918). 

Maj. and Bt. Lt. Col. P. J. Harris te be actg. Col. while 
holding the appt. of D.D.V.S. (Nov. 22, 1918). 

Capt. (temp. Maj.) A. Spreull p.s.o. (7.F.), to be actg. 
aa” while holding the appt. of A.D.V.S. (Dec. 3, 
1918). 

Capt. P. T. Lindsay, Spec. Res., to be actg. Maj. 
while holding the appt. of D.A.D.V.8. (Dee. 7, 1918), 

Feb. 4. 

Capt. L. A. Auchterlonie relinquishes the actg. rank of 

Maj. on ceasing to comd. a Vety. Hosp. (Jan. 20). 
Feb. 5. 

Temp. Capt. W. H. James, r.s.o. relinquishes the actg. 
rank of Maj. on ceasing to hold the appt. of D.A D.V.S. 
(Nov. 11, 1918). 

Capt. J. H. Thomson (t.F), to be actg Maj. while hold- 
ing the appt. of D.A.D.V.S. (Nov. 11, 1918). 

The following temp. Capts. relinquishe their commns. on 
appt, to the Aust Imp. Force :—J. J, Bourke (Dee. 7, 
1918) ; Bt. Maj. S. L. Symonds (Dee. 18, 1918). 

D. 8. Rabagliati to be temp. Capt. without pay or al- 
lowances (Feb. 5, 1916). 

SpectAL RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 
Jan. 31. 

Lieut. to be Capt. :—J. D. Haywood (Jan. 16). 

Feb. 1. 


Capt. R. Moore is placed on the retired list on acct. of 
ill-health caused by wounds (Feb. 2). 


TERRITOKIAL Force, RoyaL ARMY VETERINARY Corps. 
Jan. 29. 
Major W. L. Harrison, 0.B.K. F.R.C.V.S., to be actg. Lt.- 
Col., whilst A.D.V.S. (Jan. 21). 


Bt. Maj. (temp. Maj.) G. W. Gedwin relinquishes 
the temp. rank of Maj. on ceasing to be empld. as 


D.A.D.V.S. (Sept. 29, 1918). 


Temp. Capt. H. Leeney is retired, having attained the 
age limit (Feb. 5), and retains the rank of Capt. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR ELECTION To CounciL, JUNE, 1919. 
Eight Vacancies. 
Candidates. Proposers. 


Brabey, U.C., Edinburgh J. Abson, H. Sumner 
Craic, J.F., Dublin _D.S. Prentice, T. H. Griffin 
Dunstan, J.. Liskeard Bradley, 8S. Stockman 
Gaicer, 8. H., Glasgow S. Stockman, P. Wilson 
Gorton, A., Edinburgh F. W. Garnett, A. L. Wilson 
Hamitton, D., Hamilton 0. C. Bradley, P. Wilson 
J., Llanelly D. G. Davies, J. F. Rees 
Lawson, A., Manch’r F.W. Garnett, J.W. Brittlebank 
Loaan, W., Inverness R. J. Stordy, L. L. Dixson 
MaLe,G. P., Reading G. A. Banham, J. C. Coleman 
Stockman, 8., London  F. W. Garnett, R. C. Trigger 
Tutt, J. B., Winchester W. Baker, T. B. Goodall 
WaaraM,S., Leeds S. E. Sampson, J. Clarkson 
Wittett, J., London J. T. Share-Jones, H. Sumner 


Subscriptions to R.C.V.S. are unavoidably held over. 


Personal. 


Howre—Hannay. At the Grand Hotel, Charing 
Cross, Glasgow, on the 4th inst., by the Rev. James 
Hutchison, m.A., Cambuslang, assisted by the Rev. 
William Baxter, M.A., Barrhead, Adrian Morrison 
Howie, M.R.C.v.8., Capt. R.A.v.c. (late South African 
Veterinary Corps), only surviving son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas J. Howie, “Auchinblae,” Kirkburn Avenue, 
Cambuslang, to Agnes McCall Ney (Nancy), eldest 


OBITUARY. 


Patrick DEsMOND ENGLISH, M.R.C.V.S., Queenstown, 
Ireland. Graduated, Dublin: July, 1911. 


Mr. English died 28th Nov., 1918, Aged 30. 


FE. GRANVILLE HASKELL, M.R.C.V.S., Bury St. Edmunds. 
Lond: Dec. 1904. 


Death occurred 26th January, at the age of 44. 


Artuur Goutk, G.V.S., Pretoria. 
Lond: April, 1871. 
The loss is reported of Mr. Arthur Goulé ; torpedoed 
on Mig ng Castle,” en route to South Africa, on Sept. 
12th, 1918. 


ALFRED MALLEr, Hove, Brighton, 
“ Existing Practitioner.” 


A correspondent writes :--“Mr. Maller died here 
(Hove), on Saturday last, Feb. 1st ; he was in his 88th 
year, and was engaged in his practice until about six 
weeks ago. He had been in practice here for over 60 
years.” He was always well spoken of by members 
who came in contact with him professionally. 


Henry Putman, Nelson, Lancs. _ 
“ Existing Practitioner.” 


Death of Mr. Pulman took place on 31st January. 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John W. Hannay, “San 
Remo,” Stewarton Drive, Cambuslang. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 


ro 1914, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Rabies. Foot- j 
Anthrax and-Mouth | Glanders.t Swine Fever. 
Confrmd) Ont. | Ani- Out- | Ani- | | ani. | Sheer 
Period. | |breaks) mals. | Ont- | Ani- |breaks} mals. mais, | Out- | Slaugh- 
Sigs breaks! mals. breaks | tered. * 
Gr. BRITAIN. | I 
Week ended Feb. 1 1 6 7 5 j 164 | 344 20 17 4 
| 
s 1918 5 10 151 290 19 13 8 
1917 | 12 | 12 | 1 1) 186! 218 33 | 34 9 
Total for 4 weeks, 1919 | 15| 2] 2 24 12 75 | | £83 | 1932] 101 R9 | 34 
918 | 35 | 44’ 2! 31 762) 1537) 113 27 
Corresponding 1917 68 72 | | 193 72 
period in 63 | 65 7. 25! 385 | 


{ The Parasitic Mange Order of 1911 was suspended 
(2) Confirmed. (b) Reported bv Loca) Authorities 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Feb.. 4, 1919 


from 6th August, 1914, to 19th March, 1915, inclusive 
+ Counties affected, animals attacked :— 
Excluding outbreaks in army horses. 


“Outbreaks 
IRELAND. Week ended Feb. 1 | 2 14 we eee 
Total for 4 weeks, 1918 oon ace se on | 21 71 5 12 
{ ie 1 | | as | is | 


Department of Agriculture and Technical nstruction for Ireland (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Feb. 3, 1919 


Norz.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As diseased or Exposed to Infection 
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